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The weakest or most uncultivated mind may gratify its vanity, laziness and 
malice al] at once, by a prompt application of vague condemnatory words, 
where a wise and liberal man would not feel himself warranted to pronounce 
without the most deliberate consideration, and where such consideration 
might perhaps terminate in applause. 

Foster. 


INDISCRIMINATE praise and censure are so common, 
Messrs. Editors, that I hope a few remarks on the fact and 
the causes of it may not be entirely useless. If we look around, 
we Shall see the fact both in the judgments formed of individu- 
als and classes of men. One person is represented as all ex- 
cellence ; another as all defects ;—one class of people are 
grouped together, and pronounced “ very good”—another class, 
with as little ceremony. are swept into a promiscuous mass, 
and condemned as “ the offscouring of the world.” In religion, 
one sect look, not at the character of the individuals who 
compose another sect—but merely at their general appella- 
tion ;—and in judging of an individual, reduce him to the de- 
nomination to whiich he belongs, and then decide on his mo- 
rality, from that of the whole denomination. The same is 
done in political parties. Wedo not look at the virtues or 
vices of the man—we do not enter into the particulars of his 
life,—that would be too tedious ;—we learn the name of the 
party with which he ranks himself—and decide from that, not 
what the man is, but what he must be, from his connections. 
** What!’ says the partizan—* call that man benevolent !—no, 
he is a———”’. “‘ Can that man be a friend of the common 
people—says another partizan—no, he isa-——~.” A pious 
sailor—or a temperate soldier, some would almost consider as 
a paradox. A great scholar with common-Sense, and a prac- 
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‘tical than with extensive literary and scientific knowledge, 
would by some be thought a thing nearly. as incredible as a 
miracle. So much for the fact. . But what is the cause of this 
indiscrimination in judging of character and feelings ? If all 
mankind were philosophers, I would account for it from the 
principle that “ like causes produce like effects.” For illus- 
tration—the course of life which one sailor or soldier pursues 
—his employments—his temptations, are materially the same 
as those of others ; and as the heart of man answereth to the 
heart of man, we must suppose there would be a similarity in 
the effects produced—a similarity of character. But I need 
not say, that the education, and moral. principles of some, 
when they commence these pursuits, are so different from that 
of others, that the results may be entirely unlike. Men, how- 
ever, especially philosophical men, are so fond of theory that 
they overlook the state of facts, and conclude there will be lit- 
tle danger of mistake in giving one character to every individu- 
al of any class. 

Another cause of indiscriminate praise or censure may be 
seen bya reference to the principle that men love to asso- 
ciate with those whose opinions and feelings coincide with 
their own. If the soldier is pleased with asoldier’s company, 
we conclude they are both alike—or will soon become so by 
the principle of imitation. We suppose the man whochooses 
the society of one sect In religion—or one party in politics, 
also chooses and entertains the principles of that party or sect. 


And since principles operate'on the character—we conclude 


there must be a similarity in the character of all who belong 
to the same sect or party. 

An additional cause may be imagining there is the same 
uniformity of character in different classes of society as there 
is in their external appearance. For instance—we see in the 
community. of Quakers an uniformity in their external ap-— 
pearance, and we very naturally associate in our minds the 
same uniformity of characteras ia the dress. - If we have seen 
the strictest integrity sheltered by one broad-brimmed hat, we 
expect to find it under another ;—if we have seen dissipation 
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and thoughtlessness covered bya short coat, or ared one, we 
fancy we see them beneath all of this description. I only 
hint at this effect of association—it might be extended to al- 
most any length. 

But I fear I am ascribing that to the philosophical reason- 
ing or the general observation of men, which springs froma 
source less honourable to their character. Some more unme- 
diate causes may therefore be pointed out. 

Prejudice is a fountain from which indiscrimination in judg- 
ing of the feelings and principles of men, derives copious sup- 
plies. It begins with the maxim, that all who belong to this 
or that party—to this or that class of society—must be bad men 
—for they differ from ourselves, who certainly have right feel- 
ings, and correct principles. “As soon might we expect the 
light of the sun to penetrate through walls of brass, as the light 
of excellence in an adversary, however pure or powerful it 
may be, to penetrate through prejudice and reach the heart. 
But my plan requires I should only suggest the causes. 

Another cause of indiscrimination in judging of character 
isigporance. Few persons know the whole feelings and opin- 
ions of even those with whom they associate ;—much less of 
those with whom they have only a partial acquaintance,—and 
least of all, of those whom they knowonly by report. Can- 
dour would require us to s:op in our judgments where our 
knowledge ends,—but that wedo not like. What!—say that 
we cannot give the character of men whom we have seen day 
after day, for many years!—Why that would show a want of 
observation—and who would dare encounter such a charge !-— 
There is neighbour A. who has not been in this vicinity half a 
year, and yet can-describe the character of all in town as ac- 
curately asa painter can draw a portrait of their persons!” 
The character must then at all events be drawn,—and we must 
either resort to indiscriminate remarks—or to that kind of fic- 
tion known by the name of slander. But the customs of the 
age—and the nice feelings of society forbid slander! Indis- 
crimination then is the only resource which remains. 

Still another cause of the cenduct we are examining is 
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found in the love of hyperbole, or what some might term wil- 
ful misrepresentation. Nowdo not start, benevolent reader— 
if indeed this should chance to be read,—I am not about to 
charge this wilful misrepresentation to malignity of heart. O, 
no—it may be all ascribed to better principles. When with 
surprise you hear one exaggerating the virtues of a sect or class 
of men, some of whom you know to be human—you have only 
to imagine the speaker possesses the principle of perfection— 
that is, a natural, elementary principle of the mind, which de- 
lights in seeing every thing perfect in its kind, and the whole 
surprise vanishes. The virtue, as he found it in real life, was 
wmperfect,—the natural operation of this principle, aided by 
benevolence, would lead to so much exaggeration as to deck it 
with perfection. The whole sect or class then become as per- 
fect ina body, as any Grecian temple. Now suppose the ex- 
aggeration wasof the opposite kind—and the vices of a sect or 
class of men were expanded somewhat larger than life ;—you 
have only to introduce this principle, and the exaggeration is 
accounted for—without calling in question the benevolence of 
him who delights in giving a deeper shade to the defects of his 
neighbours. Some I know, who are not so much attached to 
general principles as | am, ascribe such misrepresentations to 
a desire to promote sectarian or party purposes—or to a wish 
to gratify malice, and sometimes only to round a period, which 
is too often miserably impeded by throwing in qualifying 
phrases, which have no other use but to communicate truth. 
Whether I or they are correct in point of principle—the read- 
er must judge ;—but one thing I cannot leave to the reader’s 
decision—for it is a fact too well established to admit a doubt 
that the love of brilliancy and hyperbole is often the parent 
of indiscriminate assertions respecting character. I think I 
know some who are acquainted with only two characters in 
the world—the perfectly virtuous—or the perfectly victous,—at 
least If should think so, if I looked only at their descriptions. 
These remarks were suggested by the essay of Serena ina 
late number of your paper. Though I fully coincide with her 
in the opinion that our sex are the cause of much of that neg- 
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lect of mental accomplishments which so many’satirize and 
more than a few lament, I cannot grant that a// our sex may 
be found in the train of Gloriana and Victoria. I wish she 
had excepted a few; or at any rate made the exception more 
manifest, if she intended not to include all ;—for I believe if 
the followers of Amanda cannot say “they that are for us, are 
more than they that are against us,” they cantruly say ‘“ we 
are many”’ 1 know there is at least 





One. 


Messrs, Editors, 

IT is always gratifying to learn that our efforts to subserve 
the interests of the public, have been attended witb good con- 
sequences. Permit me therefore to say, that your sallies upon 
the Concinnian tribe havedone the community an essential ser- 
vice. Buta short time since, our streets were so thronged 
with these gentry that decent folks could scarcely pass along 
without being elbowed and jostled and stared at in a most dis- 
graceful manner by these automatons ; now however, we can 
again peaceably walk abroad without much danger of being 
molested.—A man is now ashamed to be thus accoutred ; 
because, as you have in the Concinnus pieces abundantly 
shewn, he thereby confesses himself to be in intellect below 
par, and incapable of being turned to any useful end in socie- 
ty. Once render any conduct ridiculous and contemptible in 
the public eye, and the number guilty of it, will soon dwindle 
to nothing. Of this general truth, you have given us a happy 
illustration, and therein obliged many. 

I must not omit to mention that these creatures to a man give 
pretty unequivocal manifestations of their gratitude, by con- 
demning and injuring your paper as extensively as their hum- 
ble capacities admit. This conduct surprises you as little, I 
presume, as it does your friend, 

, ¥YAvensis. 
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THE MERMAID. 
I. 


THE waning moon look’d cold and paie, 
Just rising o’er the eastern wave, 

And faintly moan’d the evening gale, 
That swept along the gloomy cave : 

The waves that wildly rose and fell, 
On all the rocks the white foam flung, 
And like the distant funeral knell, 
Witbin her grot the Mermaid sung. 


If. 


It was a strain of witchery 

So sweet, yet mournful to my ear, 
It lit the smile, it wak’d the sigh, 
Then started pity’s pearly tear; 
There was a ruffie in my breast, 

It was not joy, it was not pain, 

*T was wild as yonder billow’s crest 
That tosses o’er the heaving main. 


iil. 


Along the wave the moon’s cold light 
With trembling radiance feebly shone, 
A lustre neither faint nor bright 
Sparkled on yonder wat’ry stone ; 
There, seated on her sea-beat throne, 
The Mermaid ey’d the dashing wave, 
Then wak’d her wild harp’s melting tone 
And breath’d the music of the grave. 


IV. 


Her silken tresses all unbound 
Play’d loosely on the evening gale, 
She cast 2 mournful lock around, 
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Then sweetly woke her wild harp’s wail ; 
And as her marble fingers flew 

Along the chords, sweet inusic flow’d, 
Her cheek assum’d a varied hue, 

Where grief grew pale—where pleasure glow’d. 


V. 


The sound rose sweetly on the wind, 
It was a strain of melancholy— 

It sooth’d each tumult of the mind, 
And hush’d the wildest laugh of folly. 
It flow’d so softly o’er the main 

And spread so calmly, widely round, 
The air seem’d living with the strain, 
And every zephyr breath’d the sound. 


Vi. 


The seal that sported on the shore, 

His gambols ceas’d, and prick’d his ear ; 

He heeded not the billow’s roar— 

That strain was all he seem’d to hear. 

As through the surf the dolphins flew, 

They stopp’d and play’d around her throne, 
It seem’d, that Arion woke anew 

His harp to some celestial tone. 


VIL. 


With what a thrilling extacy 

I heard the music of her lyre, 

The very soul of melody 

Seem’d warbling on the trembling wire, 
Oh never o’er her infant dear 

The mother half so fondly bung, 

As when I bent my soul to hear 

Those heav’nly strains the Mermaid sung. 
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For the Microscope. 


BY the side of a streamlet that rippled along, 
Where oft I had listen’d the robin’s sweet song, 
I satin the bow’r of Sophia my fair— 

But alas ! the delight of my soul was not there. 


*T was June, and the sky was of loveliest blue, 

’T was morn, and the meadow was sparkling with dew, 
The roses were blooming, their colors were fair— 

But Sophia the fairest rose stiil was not there. 


I listen’d the trill of the mellow ton’d thrush, 

And each warbler that sang in the dew spangled bush ; 
And I sigh’d as I look’d on the roses so fair 

To think that the fairest rose still was not there. 


The zephyrs were balmy, the sky was serene, 
The meadows were cloth’d in their loveliest green 
The music was sweet and the flow’rets were fair— 
But Sophia the fairest of all.was not there. 


The zephyrs would breathe like Arabia’s gales 
When they rustle thro’ Yemina’s coffee-clad vales— 
Than the loveliest flow’ret of Eden more fair 

The roses would bloom, if Sophia was there. 


Than the azure of heav’n, more spotless and blue 
The sky of my country would swell on my view— 
Than the ray of the diamond orruby, more fair 
Would sparkle the dews, if Sophia was there. 


More sweet, than the tones of the love-breathing lyze 
When the fingers of Sappho were brushing the wire, 
The warblers would sing, were the pride of the fair— 
The joy of my bosom, Sophia, but there. 


Then come dearest maiden, recline in this bow’r, 
When the scenery is smiling at morn’s lovely hour—~ 
Then sweeter the songs, and the fow’rets more fair, 
for Sophia the charm of my bosom is there. 
THEODORE. 








